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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Krevcrr & ‘Tort Company Increases Its Prorits 

The combined earnings of the Kreuger & Toll 
organization and its affiliated companies, includ- 
ing the Swedish-American Investment Corporation, 
amounted last year to 59,060,000 kronor, against 
37,640,000 kronor in 1927. Including the amounts 
reserved from last year, 41,400,000 kronor was 
placed at the disposal of the board of directors to 
pay an unchanged dividend of 25 kronor a share, 
and carry over 25,140,000 kronor to the 1929 profit 
and loss account. 

The company now co-operates closely with the 
Swedish Match Company and the International 
Match Corporation, and has taken over most of 
the loans granted to various governments in con- 
nection with the award of match monopolies. In 
order to provide means for this financial activity, 
the company launched two important new issues, 
one of bonds to the nominal amount of $50,000,000 
and the other of new participating debentures, 
amounting to nominally 16,250,000 kronor. 





NorweciAN State Bupcet 

The 1929-30 Norwegian State Budget as pre- 
sented to the Storting shows that revenues and 
expenses are expected to balance at 366,500,000 
kroner. This would mean a reduction of 5.6 per 
cent as compared with the present budget. 

The national debt has been reduced by 34,900,000 
kroner and at the end of 1928 amounted to 1,599,- 
900,000 kroner. Of this amount 808,400,000 kroner 
were loans contracted abroad. 

Of the several government reductions the Post 
and Telegraph duties will be reduced by 1,800,000 
kroner, of which 1,000,000 kroner falls on the Tele- 
graph. As for a reduction in taxes, the Government 
declares that notwithstanding all efforts it has been 


impossible to submit any proposal for substantial 
reduction. 


DanisH Economic SIruaTIOn 

The Landmandsbank of Copenhagen in a recent 
review of the economic situation in Denmark states 
that the unusually severe weather in northern Eu- 
rope has set its mark on business in various direc- 
tions. At the same time the dividends declared by 
leading industrial corporations have been generally 
satisfactory, and confirm the impression that 1928 
was a better year all around than its immediate 
predecessors. For the entire year the foreign trade 
totalled 3,387,000,000 kroner against 3,213,000,000 
kroner in 1927. Of the 174,000,000 kroner increase, 
12,000,000 kroner was due to imports, while the 
remaining 102,000,000 kroner represented increased 
exports. The customs revenue of the State for the 
year amounted to 90,200,000 kroner as against 
86,100,000 kroner in 1927. 





Loans aNp INDUSTRIES 

Nominated to serve as President of the New 
York Stock Exchange for the fifth term, E. H. H. 
Simmons in an address before the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce stated that where it is a question 
of new industrial share issues, which investors will 
not buy immediately, it is necessary to have se- 
curity speculators who will hold such unsold mar- 
ket supplies of new and unseasoned securities— 
Mainly with the assistance of bank credit, until 


the issue has become seasoned and can become 
absorbed by the country. It is the carrying of this 
market supply which necessitated the employment 
of stock market loans. Every financial center of 
importance in the world makes such loans, Mr. 
Simmons declared. 





SwepisH Minister on Tarirr RestRIcrions 

At the annual luncheon of the Swedish Chamber 
of Commerce, Wollmar F. Bostrém, Swedish Min- 
ister to the United States, in stating that every 
country had a right to determine its own tariff 
scales, nevertheless felt that the removal of un- 
necessary tariff barriers was a sound international 
policy. The Minister said that he did not wish to 
be understood as criticising the American tariff 
schedules, but that his remarks were meant to con- 
vey that all unnecessary restrictions hampered 
com nercial intercourse. At the same time, he said, 
trade between the United States and Sweden was 
constantly increasing. 





Norwecian Trapve BALance SHOWED 
INcREASED IMPorRTS 

Total Norwegian importations in 1928 were 
valued at 1,012,780,000 kroner and exports at 
682,130,000 kroner, showing a difference in favor 
of the former of 330,650,000 kroner, or a trade 
balance less favorable than that of 1927 by almost 
40,000,000 kroner. For the month of December the 
imports amounted to 88,400,000 kroner and the 
exports to 53,260,000 kroner. The value of new 
ships built abroad and imported during December 
was placed at 14,400,000 kroner. 





SrockHotm A FINANcIAL CENTER 

A number of the Swedish newspapers are com- 
menting on the increasing importance of Sweden 
as a country of great financial activity, and specu- 
lating on whether the financial center of Scandi- 
navia may not be moved to Stockholm in the near 
future, away from Copenhagen, where it is at 
present. 

Answering this, the Danish financial publication, 
Bérsen, admits that there has been a change as 
regards the lead of Copenhagen in the Scandinavian 
banking world, but that the financial crisis which 
led to the reorganization of some of the leading 
banks has been successfully weathered, and that it 
is especially necessary for the banks to co-operate 
more wholeheartedly with the Stock Exchange and 
the trading in bonds, and securities in general. 





Corporation Prorits INcRrEAsED 

In the Index, published by the National City 
Bank of New York, there is an account of the 
aggregate net profits of American corporations for 
1928 as compared with the year before. The ap- 
proximate gain for that period was 14 per cent. 
The combined net profits of 527 corporations of 
manufacturing and trade was $1,758,250,000 as 
compared with 1927 when the profits were $1,445,- 
702,000. Railroad earnings achieved a remarkable 
recovery in 1928, the net operating income of 185 
Class I systems amounting to $1,193,134,000, which 
is almost 10 per cent higher than for 1927. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVIEW 


The city of Oslo has honored the most 
famous Norwegian scientist, the young 
mathematician, Abel, by erecting in his 
honor a monument designed by Norway’s 
greatest sculptor, Gustav Vigeland. It is 
placed in the Castle Park at the lower 
end facing toward the University. A pic- 
ture of the statue was reproduced in the 
with Barbra 


Review as_ frontispiece 


Ring’s article on Oslo. 


Through the kindness of Professor Sem 
Seland, rector of the University, we were 
put in touch with the mathematician, Fr. 
LanGe-NIELsEN, who has given us an in- 
teresting human document in his life of 
Abel. Mr. Lange-Nielsen while at the 
University of Oslo majored in mathe- 
matics, and after passing his examina- 
tions there, pursued his studies at Lund 
and in Paris. After his return he was Fel- 
low in Mathematics at the University of 
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Oslo from 1921 to 1925. Since 1924 he 


has been editor of Norsk Matematisk 
Tidsskrift. 


H. I. HaNNover was formerly director 
and is still professor at the Royal Tech- 
nical College (den Polytekniske Lerean- 
stalt) in Copenhagen. He is the author of 
text-books which are in general use, be- 
sides scholarly books and a number of 
popular articles in technical journals. 

Jutia SvEDELIUs completes in this issue 
her contribution on Swedish women of 
today. 


KristorerR Urppat is one of the best 
known of the modern Landsmaal poets in 
Norway. Puitires Dean CarLETON was 
Fellow of the Foundation to Norway in 
1925-26. 


Jos—EpH LEEMING is a newspaper man 
of Buffalo and the author of several books. 
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Niels Henrik Abel 
1802-1829 
By Fr. LANGE-NIELSEN 


N the sixth of April Norway celebrates, with fitting cere- 
mony, the hundredth anniversary of the death of the great 
mathematician, Niels Henrik Abel. The University of Oslo 

is to commemorate its greatest son by bestowing honorary degrees 
upon a number of the most prominent mathematicians of our day, 
representing twelve nations and three continents. Just as last year 
the Ibsen Centennial was marked by an issue of Ibsen postage stamps, 
there will be this year an issue of Abel Stamps, in memory of this 
young intellectual giant who so naturally took his place among the 
greatest scientists of Europe by force simply of the genius with which 
he was endowed, and with no dignities or title other than the proud 
vet modest one,—mathematician and Norwegian student. 
Mathematics, the science to which Abel devoted his life, is of all 
sciences the most difficult of popular comprehension; consequently any 
attempt to give an account of Abel’s mathematical discoveries would 
be quite profitless. But the events of his life, the triumphs that he 
attained and the difficulties that he encountered as the gifted son of 
a small nation, can be followed by all. His life’s history has always, and 
to an unusual degree, aroused interest in and sympathy for Abel as 
a human being, and not exclusively among mathematicians. A French 
mathematician said, in a book on Abel written some years ago: “You 
must not reproach me with having aimed too high in attempting to 
understand the greatest mathematician of the nineteenth century. I did 
not choose him because he was the greatest, but because no other has 
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so commanded both my admiration and my reverent affection.” And 
another mathematician has remarked, expressing the same thought: 
“We admire many mathematicians. But we love Abel.” 

* * * * 

The founder of the Norwegian branch of the Abel family appears 
to have come from South Jutland and to have died at Trondhjem in 
1664. His wife was descended, on the distaff side, from ancient Nor- 
wegian nobility. From them descended a line of professional men, 
including in particular a large number of clerics. Both the father and 
the grandfather of Niels 
Henrik Abel were cler- 
gvmen; his mother was 
the daughter of a mer- 
chant from the small 
coast town, Risor. 

Niels Henrik was born 
August 5, 1802, in the 
parsonage at Finno, 
near Stavanger. In 1804 
his father was removed 
to the living of Gjerstad, 
near Risor, in the south- 
east of Norway; here it 
was that Niels Henrik 
grew up. His father in- 
structed him at home un- 
til, in the autumn of 
1815, he became a scholar 
in the cathedral school at 
Christiania. 

After Abel had _ been 
for some years in this 
school, he was so fortu- 
nate as to have as his in- 
structor in mathematics the young and clever B. M. Holmboe, who 
soon realized what genius there dwelt in his pupil. Holmboe took Abel 
under his wing in every way, and in later years continued one of his 
most steadfast friends. Before long he was forced to give Abel special 
assignments, and after Abel had rushed through all the mathematics 
offered in the regular course, Holmboe began to give him private 
instruction. One can see what respect Holmboe had for his pupil 
from the fact that he did not hesitate to read with him the works 
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of the greatest mathematicians, though Abel was then only sixteen. 
Soon Abel was ready to begin independent reading, and he borrowed 
all the more important mathematical works afforded by the libraries 
of Christiania, which were fortunately quite well supplied. 

In 1821 Abel matriculated at the University. At nineteen he had 
already mastered a great deal of mathematics. He had faithfully 
followed the directions given him by Holmboe, which he himself later 
phrased for us: “After all it seems to me that in order to make progress 
in mathematics one must study the masters and not the apprentices.” 
He had studied the masters. Moreover, even in school he had com- 
menced original mathematical investigation. His reputation had pre- 
ceded him to the University, where great things were expected of 
him, and there was already talk of getting him a fellowship for study 
abroad. So far as all this was concerned Abel’s path seemed smooth. 
But there were other matters that had from his earliest youth caused 
him great solicitude, and which continued to worry him through all 
his life. Circumstances at home, which in Abel’s childhood had been 
bright enough, had taken a turn for the worse. His father had died, in 
1820, leaving his widow and six children in the utmost poverty. His 
mother has been described as “quite devoid of character,” and Abel 
was justifiably anxious over what was to become of his brothers and 
sisters. Of course he hadn’t a penny himself, yet it fell to him to be the 
mainstay of the family even in money matters. 

While at the cathedral school Abel had taken scholarships and thus 
had not been put to any expense. After entering the University he was 
awarded a place at a University home for poor students. But since 
he was still unable to live without financial assistance, a number of 
instructors clubbed together and got up a purse for him. He was given 
leave to keep his younger brother with him in his room, which, inciden- 
tally, he already shared with another student. The brothers were so 
poverty-stricken that they had but one pair of sheets; when these were 
in the wash they slept without any. 

Accounts of Abel from this time picture for us a spare-built, thread- 
bare student with regular features, a high broad forehead, and ex- 
traordinarily fine eyes. He was carelessly and poorly dressed and paid 
little heed to his external appearance. He possessed an unusually win- 
ning personality and was very popular with his friends. When together 
with them he could be the merriest of a merry crowd; but there was 
also a streak of melancholy in him. He worked hard, but—like many 
great creative spirits—by fits and starts, with short periods of relaxa- 
tion between. When an inspiration came over him—which was often, 
for it is known that in these first student years he conceived the germ 
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ideas of most of his fundamental discoveries—he worked day and 
night. One of his fellow students, who later shared a room with him 
in Berlin, has told us that hardly a night went by without Abel’s rising, 
lighting a candle, and sitting down to write. We have it on his own 
word that the solutions of the mathematical problems with which he 
had been wrestling for months frequently dawned on him in perfect 
clarity when he wakened in the night. 

At the age of twenty Abel had begun to publish his first original 
works. At first he wrote in Norwegian, but in the spring of 1824 there 
appeared the first work with which he made a bid for European atten- 
tion. Then it was that he printed in French, at his own expense, his 
celebrated little six-page essay on the quintic equation, in which he 
gave the solution of an extremely important problem which the greatest 
mathematicians had for many centuries been unable to solve. 

Meanwhile Abel’s financial difficulties were somewhat relieved. In 
the spring of 1824 the government, upon recommendation of the Uni- 
versity, awarded him an annual fellowship of two hundred specie- 
dollars with which to continue his studies. In September, 1825, there 
was substituted therefor a two-year fellowship of six hundred specie- 
dollars a year, for study abroad. Still, however, his circumstances were 
far from easy, because of his family’s need for assistance; he could not 
leave Norway until he had his brothers and sisters placed. His only 
sister, of whom he was very fond, he got away from home and had 
temporarily taken into the noted scientist Professor Hansteen’s house- 
hold. He used his connections in Copenhagen to obtain a position there 
for one of his brothers. He gave to another brother some money out 
of his fellowship—a gift he could scarcely afford. 

In September, 1825, Abel started on his travels, accompanied by 
two other Norwegian students. Their first stopping place was Berlin, 
where Abel was warmly received by all those who were interested in 
mathematics. In one of them, Geheimrath Crelle, he made a friend 
for life. His stay in Berlin expedited the establishing of a famous 
periodical devoted to mathematics, which was called Crelle’s Journal, 
after its founder. This paper won immediate high esteem, largely by 
reason of the contributions of Abel, who in its very first number pub- 
lished several essays of the greatest originality. 

While he was in Berlin Abel received word from home that his 
teacher and friend Holmboe had won an assistant professorship in 
mathematics at the University. The authorities had recommended 
Holmboe for the post in preference to Abel because they considered 
Holmboe better fitted to instruct young students; but at the same 
time they had stated that Abel must be regarded as “eminently 
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qualified to fill an instructorship in higher mathematics, which we may 
venture to hope will in time be established at the University.” It is 
true enough that the University had such plans for Abel’s future, but 
they were unfortunately never carried through. The manner in which 
Abel took this announcement, which was of such grave consequence 
for his future, shows how great he was as a person, and how far 
removed from all pettiness. The news came to him as he was halfway 
through a letter to Holmboe concerning his work in mathematics; he 
stops short in his account, offers Holmboe heartiest congratulations 
on his appointment, and gaily counsels him that now he must get 
himself a sweetheart,—whereupon he goes on telling of one of his 
celebrated new theorems, which mathematicians now study, a hundred 
years later, with the greatest interest. 

In the spring of 1826 Abel went with his friends on a tour through 
Austria, Italy, and Switzerland. After this side trip, which was not 
to the liking of Abel’s patrons in Norway, because it cost too much 
and was not included in his plans, Abel reached Paris, in the month 
of July. He nourished high hopes for his stay there. His notebooks 
indicate that as early as August he was working with fierce energy 
on an essay which he meant to submit to the French Academy of 
Science. The work went rapidly, and in October his great essay was 
submitted to the Academy, which appointed two of its most famous 
mathematicians to pass upon it. Abel himself was well pleased with 
his work. “And without boasting,” he says in a letter to Holmboe, 
“I venture to say that it is good.” This puts it mildly. The essay 
embodied Abel’s greatest mathematical discovery, the so-called great 
Abelian theorem, a discovery he had vaguely conceived in an inspired 
moment back in his Norwegian student days, and which he had worked 
out in his mind during his travels. Probably no other single essay on 
a mathematical subject has ever been so loudly praised as this Paris 
essay of Abel’s. We shall quote only two samples of the judgment of 
posterity. Abel’s French biographer, already once alluded to, writes 
that the theories developed in this essay entailed “the greatest revolu- 
tion undergone by mathematical science in the nineteenth century.” 
The well-known Swedish mathematician, Mittag-Leffler, says in his 
life of Abel that the Abelian theorem “still represents the highest point 
in the development of mathematics.” 

Yet the fate of this essay constitutes one of the saddest chapters 
in Abel’s life; for it was simply forgotten. No judgment was rendered 
upon it until 1829, when the committee of judges finally passed upon 
it in rather lukewarm terms, because the news had arrived that Abel 
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was dead. After many misfortunes and delays the essay was finally 
printed in Paris, in 1841. 

Abel’s whole stay in Paris brought him many disappointments. 
He felt lonely and isolated and longed for home. He did not suc- 
ceed in establishing intimate connections with any of the French 
mathematicians. 

In his leisure moments he sought comfort by indulging his great 
love of the theater. He writes: “On the whole I am living an awfully 
virtuous life. I study, eat, drink, sleep, and go from time to time to 
the Comedy, which is the only so-called pleasure that I enjoy, but one 
that I enjoy very much. I know of no greater pleasure than to see 
a play of Moliere’s in which Mlle. Mars has a part. Really, it quite 
carries me away. She is forty, but plays very young parts.” 

Meanwhile both Abel’s time and his funds were dwindling, and on 
December 29, 1826, he was forced to leave Paris without having been 
able to elicit a pronouncement on his great essay. 

After stopping again in Berlin Abel arrived home in Christiania, in 
May 1827. He had won many victories, but he had also suffered many 
disappointments. Communication between the various countries was 
far slower then than now, and consequently the growing reputation 
that was his in Germany had hardly begun to come to the notice of 
the authorities at home. In Norway there was not one person capable 
of appreciating how really epoch-making were the works he had 
already published. But when we consider that not even in Paris, then 
the unquestioned center of the mathematical world, were there any 
who valued him at his true worth, we may be inclined to temper our 
judgment of the Norwegian authorities. At that time the opinion 
of the Berlin mathematicians did not mean so much; but public recog- 
nition from the French Academy of Science would have had inesti- 
mable significance for Abel. Meanwhile, his most important work, the 
Paris essay, lay unread at the home of one of the members of the judg- 
_ ing committee. 

Abel now had neither money nor a position. He therefore turned 
to the University faculty, which forthwith put in an application on his 
behalf for a public subsidy. But this time the finance department flatly 
said no, presumably because the funds he had received were intended 
to suffice for two whole years. Abel, now reduced to the necessity of 
borrowing to live, had no other course open to him than to write once 
more to the faculty, which was finally given authority to disburse to 
him two hundred specie-dollars out of the University treasury. 

From the beginning of 1828 Abel’s economic condition was some- 
what improved, for Professor Hansteen obtained a leave of absence 
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to undertake a scientific expedition to Siberia, and Abel substituted 
for him as lecturer at the University and instructor at the Military 
Academy. But meanwhile he had been forced to contract debts, the 
paying off of which went very slowly, largely because his brothers 
continued to need help from him. 

Turning from Abel’s humdrum struggle with poverty to his scien- 
tific labors, we see quite a different picture and one that is brimful 
of life. While abroad he had yearned to come quietly home and have 
the leisure to work out his new ideas. Thus he writes Holmboe from 
Berlin: “On the whole I have made a scandalous number of discov- 
eries,—if I could only get them into some kind of shape and written 
up; for most of them still exist only inside of my head. I can’t possibly 
hope to get anything done until I am back home, decently settled. Then 
you'll see me work like a truck-horse, but, of course, with the greatest 
enjoyment.” 

And indeed the amount of work that he managed to complete in the 
course of the year and a half that was left to him, without ever getting 
“decently settled,” is quite fantastic. In the midst of his distressing 
struggle for a livelihood, hedged about with creditors, and forced to 
spend much time giving elementary instruction to fledgling students 
and privately tutoring the stupidest of them, he wrote a long and 
brilliant series of essays, lucid yet profound writings that sparkled 
with genius and were the admiration and amazement of the mathe- 
maticians of Europe. During this time he produced thirteen essays, 
many of them works of the broadest scope, which set up a structure 
of completely new and revolutionary theories. And meanwhile the 
state of Abel’s health left much to be desired. He had been ill even 
before leaving Berlin, and in 1828 he was so unwell that the doctors 
gravely warned him against all exertion. Nevertheless he continued 
his work with an intensity that certainly played a part in bring- 
ing him to his grave. Neither his position nor his prospects were such 
that he could afford to wait. Moreover it happened that a young Ger- 
man mathematician, Jacobi, published a fragmentary statement of 
certain theories that Abel had long since worked out in detail but had 
not yet published. Now began a contest that has become famous in the 
annals of science, as an incident of which there was vouchsafed to Abel 
the satisfaction of a statement by Jacobi; regarding one of Abel’s 


_ Works, that it was “one of the most beautiful masterpieces of mathe- 


matics” and that “it is as far above my power to praise as it is above 
my own works.” In other quarters as well Abel’s genius was beginning 
to be recognized. Crelle wrote him that the most celebrated mathe- 
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maticians of St. Petersburg, Gottingen, and Paris had expressed to 
him their admiration for Abel’s work. 

In the summer of 1828 it appeared that Crelle might be successful 
in obtaining for Abel a professorship in Berlin, but at the last minute 
the plan came to naught because another was also seeking the post. 

Abel went to spend Christmas of 1828 with his fiancée, who was 
employed as a governess by the owner of the Froland ironworks, near 
Arendal. There his last masterwork was produced. Not since leaving 
Paris had he taken any direct action to learn what was happening to 
his great Paris essay, though he had mentioned it in a footnote to one 
his later works. On the sixth of January, 1829, Abel shut himself up 
in his room to rescue the principal point in the Paris essay, the great 
Abelian theorem. In a couple of hours he wrote a marvelous little essay 
of two pages containing the proof of its main proposition, and sent it 
to Crelle’s Journal, in which it was printed a few days before his death. 
It proved to be Abel’s scientific testament. 

A couple of days later he began to raise blood. Going back to Chris- 
tiania was out of the question. It became evident that he had tuber- 
culosis, and he sank rapidly. He died April 6, 1829, after an agonizing 
resistance to the inevitable end. He was buried in the Froland church- 
yard. Despite a blinding snowstorm, a considerable crowd followed 
him to his grave; there came from afar the inhabitants of all the villages 
in which his father and grandfather had had churches and in which 
he had himself grown up, to pay Niels Henrik this last honor. 

Now that it was too late Abel received the tangible marks of recog- 
nition that he had never known during his lifetime. Two days after his 
death Crelle wrote from Berlin that his professorship in the university 
there was at last assured. And a year later the French Academy of 
Science divided its great prize for mathematical discoveries, of three 
thousand francs, between Abel and Jacobi. Abel’s share was paid to 
his mother. 

In conclusion, one or two more recent pronouncements. Here is the 
judgment contained in a Swedish encyclopedia: “Abel is now re- 
garded as one of the greatest geniuses who ever worked in the exact 
sciences, and is considered to be in a class with Archimedes, Newton, 
and Gauss.” A Swiss mathematician writes concerning Abel in a great 
French encyclopedia (La Grande Encyclopédie) : “Not all the prog- 
ress of science for which he is responsible is contained in his works; the 
impulses and the multitude of new ideas that he contributed make him 
the greatest mathematical genius who ever lived.” 
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Fotpinc WincGs AND THE STAR Moror 


Ellehammer, A Danish Inventor 


By H. I. HANNovER 


HE NAME of the Danish inventor Ellehammer is probably 
best known in the outside world from the fact that he was 
the first person in Europe to rise in the air in a motor-driven 

flying machine. This happened on September 12, 1906, but since then 
Ellehammer has made so many other ingenious inventions that he 
well deserves to be widely known also for these. 

J.C. H. Ellehammer was born on June 14, 1871, at Bakkebdélle near 
Vordingborg. In 1888 he had finished serving his apprenticeship to 
a watchmaker, but soon devoted himself entirely to electro-mechanics, 
working in Copenhagen at the mechanical establishment of the well- 
known Professor C. P. Jiirgensen and at various other establishments, 
until he started his own electro-mechanical workshop in some back 
rooms in Istedgade, Copenhagen. 

On a visit to his shop in 1903 I was much impressed by his practical 
facilities for manufacturing and by his various inventions. Each tool 
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had its own place on the wall, and there its shape was painted so that 
everybody could see where the different tools were to be hung up, and 
what tools were missing. 

Among the many inventions from that period there was an exceed- 
ingly neat machine for the making of cigarettes. Before the appearance 
of this machine, a man, according to Ellehammer’s statement, could 
roll 1,200 cigarettes in a working day. The machine increased this 
number to 20,000. Later on improved types have, of course, appeared. 
Thus a machine in use in the firm of Carreras, Ltd., London, is said 
to be able to turn out 1,350 cigarettes per minute. 

Other inventions were a vending machine for liquid goods, a phono- 
graph which was started by putting a coin in a slot, and an electric 
induction machine which, on a coin being inserted, would send an elec- 
tric current through a person laying his hands on two knobs. These 
machines became a very common feature at restaurants. There were 
several other novelties and, as far as I remember, it was here that I first 
saw his motor cycle. 

Ellehammer’s first flight, which I mentioned, took place (Fig. 2) on 
a small island, Lindholm, near Bandholm in Lolland. To be able to 
pursue his experiments undisturbed he had settled down in this remote 
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place left at his disposal by Count Knuth of Knuthenborg. On this 
island Ellehammer built an aérodrome. 

Here he lived with his brother, his cousin, and some workmen. In 
a diary, kept in an ordinary account-book, his cousin has described the 
various events in the island with much humor. This diary, now in the 
possession of Ellehammer, will undoubtedly land in some library or 
other public institution and there become one of the most notable 
curiosities. The slight credence given in many quarters to Elleham- 
mer’s ability to rise in the air is evidenced in many ways. Thus, while 
staying in the island, he one day received a letter addressed to ‘“Pro- 
fessor” Ellehammer which simply said: “Do not be afraid of falling 
down, for you will never be able to get up.” 

One day Ellehammer entered a place of entertainment in company 
with Director Pacht when they heard one of the performers say: 
“What dreadful times these are; here’s meat going up, and bacon 
going up, only Ellehammer seems incapable of going up.” 

One day, when standing on the rear platform of a street car, 
Ellehammer saw that fly-sheets were distributed announcing that Elle- 
hammer had fallen down, and the motor had been shattered. Klleham- 
mer said that this was not true as he had not been in the island for the 
last three weeks. A big man answered him: “It may be true that 
Ellehammer has fallen down, but that you are Ellehammer is a lie.” 

However, Ellehammer did finally “take the air,” flying 42 meters 
with a biplane at a height of about three-fourths of a meter. Later 
he continued his experiments on the Eremitage Plain in the Deer 
Park near Copenhagen. He tried a number of different models, and 
during his trial flights he smashed no less than 14 machines. On June 
28, 1908, Ellehammer flew at Kiel at the first public flying match in 
the world and was awarded the first prize of 5,000 marks. As he had 
only been in the air for 11 seconds, he was well satisfied with this rate 
of pay. 

As early as 1906 Ellehammer employed a star motor invented by 
himself for his flying machine. Figure 3 shows him with this motor, 
which takes its name from the fact that the cylinders are placed in 
a star-shaped arrangement round the crank-shaft by which the advan- 
tage of a very slight motor weight per horse power is obtained. This 
type is probably best known from the so-called gnome motor, but 
whereas the gnome motor has a fixed crank-shaft with revolving cylin- 
ders, Ellehammer’s star motor has fixed cylinders and a rotating 
crank shaft, as in an ordinary automobile motor. Figure 1 (at the head 
of this article) shows one of Ellehammer’s flying machines, model 
1909, Standard, with star motor and folding wings. 
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In the first years after its appearance the gnome motor became 
very widely used, due mainly to its slight weight in proportion to its 
development of power, but its consumption of gasoline is great, so it 
has recently been superseded by other motors of Ellehammer’s system. 

Before we leave Ellehammer’s contributions to aéronautics we shall 
mention the machine, now generally called the helicopter, which he 
called the rotating aéroplane, and on which he took out a patent. 

About this Ellehammer wrote in 1926: 

“The technical problem of the flying machine is no different today 
from what it was in 1906. Great progress has of course been made, but 
the flying machine still suffers from the defect that its power of flota- 
tion depends on its speed. 

“We have not attained the ideal until we can rise and descend ver- 
tically, and this is attainable with my rotating aéroplane. 

“As early as 1910 I built a model of one-third size, and when this 
answered to expectations, I built a full sized machine. A series of suc- 
cessful trial flights were made with this machine (see Fig. 4) in 
1912-14, the machine being capable of rising with a load of 115 kilo- 
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grams in addition to the pilot. Unfortunately it was destroyed during 
one of the trials, and since then sufficient means for a continuation 
of the experiments have not been available. The immediate interest of 
this invention is evident from the fact that a prize of £50,000 has been 
offered in England for the solution of this problem.” 

While still keeping this problem in view, Ellehammer is, as hereto- 
fore, working in many different fields. When some time ago an inquiry 
was sent from the Royal Technical College of Copenhagen to the 
Patent Office as to whether there was any Danish inventor whom the 
comptrollers considered worthy to receive a prize from the Hjelm- 
stierne-Rosencrone Foundation, they unanimously proposed Elleham- 
mer for his improvements in motor cycles and valves for explosion 
machines, and so to his great surprise be obtained a prize consisting 
of three hundred good Danish Kroner for which he had never applied. 

The motor cycle “Elleham” was, by the way, the first motor cycle 
used in Denmark. Ellehammer has made more than a thousand of 
these cycles, and they were adopted for use in the Westenholz Corps 
of Volunteers. Ellehammer also founded “Ellehammer’s Motor Club,” 
which celebrated its twentieth anniversary in 1926 and still exists. 
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In 1920 Ellehammer took 
into use his fine laboratory 
at Hellerup near Copen- 
hagen. (Fig. 7.) Here 
the preparatory work for 
the inventions of the last 
vears has been done. It is 
his principle to make as 
few designs as_ possible 
until the experiments are 
so far advanced that the 
manufacture may begin. 

I shall mention a few of 
the inventions of the later 
years. 

The electric power needed in the laboratory can be produced by 
means of a windmill invented by Ellehammer. Its characteristic fea- 
ture is that a sheet iron cone is attached to the front of its wheel and 
points outward in such a way that the wind which would otherwise hit 
the central portion of the wheel is forced outward to the circumference 
where it strikes the sails with a velocity which may become three times 
that of the wind. 

Ellehammer’s windmill can work in a very strong wind, and if the 
machinery which it operates makes too great a resistance, the mill turns 
off sideways from the wind. Hitherto, besides the above-mentioned 
windmill, only a small model has been built at the laboratory (Fig. 6), 
but in his tenders for water raising plants Ellehammer offers to supply 
the windmill as the motive power, as we shall show in more detail below. 

We must further mention Ellehammer’s gasoline carburetter which 
is said to be the only dry carburetter in existence. This is a carburetter 
without a float which has been standardized for building into Ford 
automobiles. Ellehammer has great faith in the future of this car- 
buretter. 

The ordinary carburetter is supplied with a float and acts auto- 
matically in such a way that, when the speed of the motor increases, 
a thinner mixture of gasoline, vapor, and air than the richer mixture 
which would otherwise be had is automatically supplied, because the 
greater speed produces a greater suction of combustible material. 

Ellehammer’s carburetter has no float. By moving a handle the 
amounts of gasoline and air are varied simultaneously in such a way 
that the mixture will always contain the same proportion of gasoline 
and air. As advantages are pointed out that it is very simple, that 
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a more economical combustion is obtained, and that there is less danger 
of fire since the float chamber is absent. This latter fact is especially 
important in connection with aéroplanes. The patent has been sold for 
all Europe except England. 

Several years ago Ellehammer also invented a mineral oil car- 
buretter which stood a good chance while the price of gasoline was 
so high, but with mineral oil (petroleum) the air must be heated and 
the automobile must be started with gasoline. Now that the price of 
gasoline has been considerably reduced, the mineral oil carburetter 
is too complicated in proportion to the saving effected for ordinary 
automobiles, especially as it must be adjusted separately for each car, 
but for tractors in which the use of fuel is very large, it will pay to 
use mineral oil. The ingenious way in which Ellehammer heats the air 
in his mineral oil carburetter, which he got patented in the United 
States in 1915 after application in 1914, has subsequently been em- 
ployed by Ford in the Fordson tractor, and lately also in the Ford 
automobile for gasoline, but with 
slighter heating. 

Among Ellehammer’s later inven- 
tions we may mention his fire engine, 
his pump, his water-raiser, and_ his 
flower and fruit-tree spray: Atom. 

Considering the fact that about 50 
million Kroner are annually lost in 
Denmark owing to fires, it is no won- 
der that Ellehammer tried to invent 
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are about 30,000 Ford automobiles 
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running in Denmark, and as Elleham a 
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whereas our acquaintance with other 
automobiles remains more distant. 
Ellehammer has constructed his fire 
engine in such a way that in a moment 
it can be placed with its support on a 
Ford automobile. Next a couple of 
forks on the support are passed under 
the rear shaft of the automobile, and 
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with a lever one wheel is raised from the ground. This wheel is used 
as a pulley, a driving belt being passed from it to the pulley of the 
pump. The motor is started, and in the course of about 80 seconds 
the Ford automobile has been transformed into a motor pump with 
a capacity of 250 liters per minute. The other rear wheel remains 
stationary on the ground: owing to the differential mechanism it will 
not, of course, rotate. 

By the aid of the Ford motor, an output which it would otherwise 
require 30 men to produce is thus obtained. The whole invention is 
as simple as it is ingenious. At a fire at which there was a mishap with 
the Ford motor, an automobile which happened to pass by was stopped 
and the chauffeur was asked how much he would charge by the hour 
for the loan of his car, and in another moment it was pumping. There 
are more than 400 of Ellehammer’s fire engines for Ford or Chevrolet 
automobiles in Denmark, and in addition 40 of his large fire engines 
for Chevrolet automobiles. They have been tested at the Technological 
Institute where they showed 76 per cent efficiency at a pressure of 
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8 atmospheres. They are distributed over the forty fire extinguishing 
zones which have been established by Falk’s Salvage Corps. The Corps 
has organized the zone fire service in Denmark and is the chief repre- 
sentative for Ellehammer’s fire engine. 

In Ellehammer’s large fire engine seen in activity in Figure 7, the 
motor power is taken from both the rear wheels of the automobile, 
and a capacity of 1,000 liters per minute can be attained, the pump 
taking the full energy of a Chevrolet automobile. Both engines employ 
a particularly ingenious rotating self-sucking pump, which may also 
be used in dairies, in breweries, on board steamers, etc., and which 
sucks water almost through the theoretically possible height of 9 
meters, and will press it to a height of about 80 meters. 

Ellehammer’s water-raiser ( Fig. 5) is a revolving wheel for baling 
water, the capacity of which he has augmented by a very ingenious and 
simple addition. The rights for Denmark have been sold to the Peters- 
haab Cement Industry, Ltd., at Bronderslev, and a plant is at work 
draining the areas round 'Taarnby in Amager. The low-lying areas of 
Amager frequently suffer when the rainfall is great, as for instance last 
summer, and the same is the case in many places in Denmark where 
the water level needs lowering. Ellehammer’s plant takes much water 
when there is much to take, otherwise it takes less with a corresponding 
smaller use of energy. 

Each shovel takes 1 ton of water at 40 centimeters’ dip. With 4 
shovels the plant delivers 4 tons per revolution at a height of 1 and 
one-half meters. Theoretically its capacity is 13 and one-third horse 
power with a consumption of energy of 15, so that the efficiency is very 
high. At present tenders and estimates for 18 water raising plants for 
Denmark are being worked out. 

As the plant at Taarnby in Amager is an experimental one, a Ford 
motor is used to operate it. For the 18 plants mentioned above various 
kinds of motive power may be used. The most convenient is electric 
power, which may even be contrived so as to come into action auto- 
matically when the level of the water rises, in a similar way as is known 
from electric groundwater pumps in many houses. Wind power has 
the drawback that there may not be any wind when the level of the 
water has risen owing to violent rainfalls, tenders for a water-raiser 
in connection with a windmill have, however, been given. Figure 6 
shows a model of such a combination, which may be started by an 
electro-motor operating a ventilator or a propeller, the wind from 
which is sufficient to work the wind-motor and so the water-raiser. 

Ellehammer’s Atom spray is his latest invention, and it is second 
to none of the others in ingenuity. It has been tested in the Techno- 
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logical Institute at a pressure of 55 atmospheres and is made of an 
alloy which is said to be proof against most chemicals. The instrument 
combines the large capacity of power-driven sprays with the lightness 
and convenience of hand sprays due in part to the fact that it has no 
separate air-chamber. 

The atom spray is placed on a support over an open vessel with 
water or the special fluid to be sprayed, e.g. Bordeaux liquid, raphanite, 
chlorate of sodium, etc., and the tube is attached to the spout of the 
spray. In this way the danger connected with an automatic spray car- 
ried on the back, and containing a great amount of liquid, is avoided. If 
the liquid has corroded the vessel containing it, the latter may burst 
during the work, and several cases are known in which the person carry- 
ing the spray was killed by the bursting of an automatic spray. As 
previously mentioned, in Ellehammer’s instrument the liquid is con- 
tained in an open vessel, and the air-chamber is exceedingly small, all 
for the purpose of removing the risk of the automatic spray, so it may 
be expected that it will be very widely adopted. In the United States 
it might presumably be used for spraying the cotton fields with arsenate 
of calcium as a protection against the enormous havoc wrought by the 
boll weevil. 

The atom spray may also be used to spray wood-work with cuprinol 
against the attacks of the wood-boring beetle and fungoids, and for 
squirting paint and spraying walls with lime milk. It has thus been used 
to spray the houses of railway employees at 'Taastrup with lime milk 
in which was mixed one of Christiani & Nielsen’s protective prepara- 
tions, “Servas,” which renders whitewash very binding and weather- 
proof. The atom spray is very highly spoken of for many different 
purposes, and Ellehammer has applied for a patent. 

Ellehammer’s inventions have of course demanded much anxious 
thought both day and night, but they have also brought him much 
pleasure, and this has set its stamp upon him, for he is brimful of life 
and jollity. On the twentieth anniversary of his first flight he was made 
Knight of Dannebrog and honored by a handsome féte in the Danish 
Aéronautic Association. He is still as full of ideas as ever, and he is no 
doubt in earnest when he says that even if he were offered a great sum 
of money to stop inventing, he would not accept the offer. 








Types of Swedish Women Today 


By Jvuiia SvEDELIUS 


HEN KERSTIN HESSELGREN seven years ago be- 

‘ame the first Swedish woman to win a seat in Parliament, 

she came prepared with wide knowledge as well as practical 

experience. Indeed she knew almost all of Sweden from personal obser- 
vation. From her earliest youth she had a burning desire for study. She 
wanted to be a physician, but her health was none too good and did not 
permit the long period of study that is required to pass examinations 
as doctor of medicine in Sweden. Therefore she trained herself only as 
a district nurse, but soon she passed from studies in hygiene to the sub- 
ject, then entirely new, of household economy, and for seven years she 
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worked as teacher of cook- 
ing in the schools. After this 
period her keen intellect and 
quick grasp of affairs found 
an opportunity in the field of 
social inspection, as inspec- 
tor first of homes and later 
of occupations. Through all 
this active work she has be- 
come thoroughly familiar 
with conditions in the cities 
and in the country as a 
whole. Liberal in all her 
ways of thinking, she was by 
the Liberals and Socialists 
elected to the First Cham- 
ber. 

Social-political questions 
are the chief interest of Ker- 
stin Hesselgren; and it is 
her interest in these ques- 
tions that has drawn her into 
the international social-po- 
litical work. She has often’ 
participated in workers’ con- 
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ferences in Geneva, and was present as a delegate from Sweden at the 
first of these conferences in Washington in 1919. For the present ses- 
sion of the League of Nations she has been summoned as an expert 
in certain social-political questions. For three years she has been the 
chairman of the international society called Human Relations in In- 
dustry, which is concerned with the human factor in industrial activi- 
ties. Solution of industrial problems is in her conception a necessary 
prerequisite for attaining the longed for world peace. Labor peace 
is the way to world peace, she claims. 

Swedish women, whatever their political opinions, speak the name 
of Kerstin Hesselgren with pride. 


Fredrika Bremer’s name glows in letters of fire above all Swedish 
women’s activities. She awakened the women out of their weary sleep 
and gave them courage to believe in their responsibility. She united 
them. In her name a large number of women are still gathered for 
work in the Fredrika Bremer Society, which has its central office in 
Stockholm and its branches scattered over the whole country. Among 
its numerous activities is a scholarship fund for women between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-five. The Society now has a fund in every 


province of the country. One wishes 
that the sums available were larger, 
but still they do suffice for a large 
number of young women who want 
courses in nursing, care of children, 
medicine, and social studies. 

The Fredrika Bremer Society 
has a firm and well-ordered organ- 
ization. The director of the bureau 
in Stockholm is AXIANNE THORs- 
TENSON. I should like to introduce 
her as one “wise in the ways of the 
law.” For more than twenty years 
she has occupied this post. Her 
force and wisdom have been di- 
rected toward the regulation of 
women’s work, women’s relations 
to civic duty, women’s wages, the 
marriage law, etc. At present she 
is occupied with an elaborate piece 
of work undertaken on behalf of 

AXIANNE THORSTENSON the Society, namely, to determine 
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questions about the rights of 
women in securing pensions. 
Only a few illustrations 
these to show how the Fred- 
rika Bremer Society closely 
studies all vital questions in 
Sweden that touch the lives 
of women, and tries to act 
as a snow plow breaking the 
way for further progress. 
The Society has no less 
than five different nursing 
bureaus: in Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, Umea, Lin- 
koping, and Jénképing, be- 
sides a farm management 
seminary at Rimforsa, and a 
school in fruit-growing and 
gardening at Apelryd in 
Skane. In Stockholm the So- 
ciety has started a vocational ee 
school for women. The ques- 
tions of the day are discussed in the organ of the Society, Hertha. This 
magazine owes its name to the sensational book in which Fredrika 
Bremer in her day presented the feminine ideal, such as she had 
dreamed of it since her childhood days in Arsta manor, where she was 
brought up in conventual strictness. 


In Stockholm, Smalandsgatan 20, in the very heart of the city, a new 
Arsta has sprung up; and the initiator of it is another director of the 
Fredrika Bremer Society, namely Miss SIGNE LAURELL. The Society 
Arsta was formed a few years ago in order to secure a house where 
groups of women might have a place to meet. In it are now found, in 
addition to public halls, a number of rooms for travelling women. 
These rooms are rented by the day, week, or hour. Women from the 
suburbs can rest for a short time; travellers from the country feel 
secure and comfortable. Students or tourists from abroad are wel- 


comed. Good food is served in the dining-room, and the prices are 
moderate. 


The women that have been mentioned so far have all their field of 
activity in the capital. One hour’s journey brings us to old Uppsala, 
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where the kings of Svea first had their home. When the University 
there celebrated its four hundred and fiftieth anniversary, year before 
last, two tiny women were crowned with the doctor’s laurels. They 
were Ina Norrpy and Anna Linder. 

Before me lies a letter from Professor emeritus at Uppsala Uni- 
versity, J. A. Lundell. About Ida Norrby he writes: “I consider her 
one of the most remarkable women in Sweden.” Perhaps the professor 
expressed his opinion partly because of the extraordinary combination 
of characteristics sometimes seen in the North, that has enabled her to 
give so much, both in quality and quantity. Ida Norrby combines 
something of both man and woman. Perhaps this twofold tempera- 
ment is the foundation for such success as few have enjoyed. 

After preliminary studies in Kassel, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, she 
served as instructor in the Edinburgh School of Cookery and mean- 
while studied chemistry, physiology, and hygiene at the Heriot-Watt 
College and School of Medicine in 
Edinburgh, later continuing her 
studies in London. With the spring 
of 1895 she was made superintend- 
ent of the High School of Practical 
Instruction for Women in Upp- 
sala. This school now has nearly 
fifty instructors, among them sev- 
eral of the professors at the Uni- 
versity. Here are developed teach- 
ers in domestic science, manual 
training, and care of children. 

Courses are offered for house moth- 
ers and assistants in homes and 
larger institutions. Here 300 girls 
from different schools in the city 
are taught. The school is a private 
institution with a large annual en- 
dowment from the State. It owns 
six pieces of real estate, three in the 
city and three in the country. The 
head master of the school claims 
that its remarkable growth and de- 
velopment are due to this energetic 
little woman. A man once said: “It 
is easier to command a thousand 
men than fifty women.” Dr. Ida Dr. Ina Norrwy 
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Norrby has nevertheless succeeded in training and disciplining for 
leadership thousands of women in Sweden. 

This High School is under the patronage of the Swedish Crown 
Prince. In addition to its large field of activity in Uppsala, the school 
has organized portable school kitchens, and established orphans’ homes, 
homes for pupils, farm and agricultural schools, and so on. 

Doctor Norrby has the largest collection of books that any woman 
owns in our country, but there one will find only a single copy of her 
own work, The Home Cook Book, which has a circulation of 350,000 
copies, or of her Larger Cook Book, corresponding to the large French 
cook books. When Ida Norrby’s first cook book came out it was epoch- 
making in its clearness of style and exactness of directions. All too 
long, here in Sweden, kitchen work has been a slave’s life. Fires have 
had to be built with sour wood in black stoves hard to heat. For the 
electrification of our kitchens Ida Norrby has done extensive work, 
and for this she has gained the gratitude of many. Still much remains 
for further popularizing of the good ideas she has attempted to intro- 
duce in these respects. 


ANNA LINDER is a worthy representative of the humanitarian work 
that was carried on by the Red Cross during the World War. Con- 


scious that her own life was at stake, she entered upon a work of rescue 
so comprehensive that few if any Swedish women could do the like. 
(Elsa Brandstr6m’s work is similar, but she has not returned to Swed- 
ish social service.) A few words about this service. As all know, the 
Swedish Red Cross developed an energetic and wholly neutral work 
from the first day that the world conflagration flamed up to destroy 
life and happiness. In 1914-15 Anna Linder was one of the most 
prominent personalities within the Swedish Red Cross organization 
for international relief. The president, His Royal Highness Prince 
Carl, in the fall of 1915, entrusted to Anna Linder the task of going 
across Finland with Swedish assistance to the enormous prison camp 
at Samara. One stormy autumn night a steamship with a cargo of 
Liebesgaben glided out from the wharf at Stockholm and turned its 
course toward Mentuluoto, where the cargo was transferred to waiting 
trains. From Petrograd the journey lay toward Omsk and Novo 
Nicola jewsk. 

“Never shall I forget the first Christmas out there,” says Anna 
Linder. “Through the wildest snowstorm we could see a long train 
of wounded staggering past, and voices broken by tears sang ‘Holy 
Night,’ while the prisoners were driven into the barracks. After Christ- 
mas I went to Uschita, a place with a large number of prison camps, 
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and after four months of work 
there I continued to Samara 
and remained as chief of the 
prison work for four years. 
Often I had my barracks filled 
with ten thousand men. I had 
to mobilize my corps of assist- 
ants as best I could and train 
myself in trickery and deceit. 
I who formerly used to tremble 
at the thought of going out to 
dinner learned to forget what 
fear meant.” 

“Tell about some little piece 
of trickery!” When one looks 
at the good little woman, who 
appears to know what she wants 
and to want only what is good, 
it is not easy to connect her with 
the idea of deceit. 

“What shall I tell that may cuiaenee 
be of interest? Perhaps how I 
got provisions to a community under Bolshevik rule? From Samara 
I went far out into the country to order flour and hogs and other 
things. When I succeeded, how I rejoiced over the nourishing fare 
that awaited my wounded and starved boys in the prison camp! We 
loaded several wagons full of the slaughtered hogs, and over them 
we spread fur rugs. On top of these some charitable women lay down 
at my request, and so during the night we drove into the city. The 
guard stopped us with cold steel and threatening words. Then I called 
out from the wagon that I was conveying a group of men who had 
fallen ill with typhus, and at that the guard fled in terror. The night 
was pitch dark when we reached the hospital, where we women helped 
to unload the hogs, over which we piled wood. When I and my assist- 
ants later went out at night to get wood, it was pieces of frozen pork 
we chopped on the block instead. Indeed one had to gain one’s end 
by trickery!” 

Anna Linder recalled another of her many adventures from her 
years in Samara. She had succeeded in obtaining the permission of 
the commandant to send home a contingent of prisoners. Their joy 
was unbounded, and hers was equally great, as she saw them packed 
in for the first lap of their long journey through the ice deserts of 
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Siberia.— But what now?—The platform was stormed by Bolsheviks 
who demanded that the prisoners be given up. When she refused, they 
threatened to return in a few minutes and in such large numbers that 
there would be no possibility of rescue. “Swiftly they disappear,” 
explains Anna Linder. “In a few minutes my dear boys, now happy 
in their ignorance, will be shot down before my very eyes. Every 
second is valuable. At the engine I see the driver looking out. I rush 
forward. “When does the train leave?—‘Any minute,’ comes the 
answer.— ‘Go this moment. See here—100 rubles. —We understand 
each other; the train glides out and away. They are saved. . . . Be- 
hind me comes the clamping of a whole army of enraged men. I stand 
absolutely still. Long ago I have had time to grow accustomed to the 
terrors of life and the absence of terror in death. ‘Where are the 
wretches?’ shrieked a brutal voice.—“The train left,’ I replied, and 
clasped my hands, ready to leave this world in another moment. But 
they did not bother to kill a helpless Red Cross nurse.” 

Many honors, both native and foreign, have been bestowed upon 
Anna Linder. They lie in her desk beside the masses of letters written 
to the “Angel of Samara,” the name that became hers. Anna Linder, 
too, was given the honorary doctor’s degree by Uppsala University 
at its 450-year jubilee. This standard-bearer does not seek publicity 
or popularity. She works without being heard or wanting to be seen. 
The universal Red Cross idea, “All are brothers,” is still her motto, 
which she now translates into deeds of charity here at home. 


Sleep Walkers 


By Kristorer Uprpau 


Translated from the Norwegian by Puittirs DEAN CaRLETON 


LIVE but as in a dream, we walk; we skirt great deeps, 
and scale steep peaks. 
And we are not dizzy; we walk steadily and surely, 
For we are like dreamers 
And see no dangers. 
But if we awake— 
If any one should waken us— 
W ake us not! 
For then with fear-wide eyes we would glare down 
vast abysses, 
And topple helpless outward. 
Wake us not! 





Seadogs in Fresh Water 


By Joseru LEEMING 


HE SHIPS of Norway and Den- 
mark, whose owners have always 
been noted for their extended ac- 

tivities and their resourcefulness in dis- 
covering and developing new trades and 
markets, have recently scored again by 
their activities on the Great Lakes of 
America. Like their Viking ancestors, the 
present day captains have pushed boldly 
on beyond the point where others were 
content to stop and turn back. This point, 
so far as lake commerce and ocean steam- 
ers is concerned, is Montreal. Here is the 
dividing line between fresh and salt water 
navigation; or was, until the venturesome 
Norsemen pressed beyond it and ascended 
the St. Lawrence River to the inland 
ocean which lies beyond. 

During the last season of navigation 
there were some thirty Norwegian and 
three or four Danish ships on the lakes, 
competing for a living with the regular 
lake vessels—long, lean, bluff-bowed craft 
with their engines placed astern. And 
there is no doubt but that the Norsemen 
made a good living from their summer’s 
trading. 

Why have these ships, hailing from 
Bergen, Copenhagen, Oslo and a host of 
other North Sea ports, come over to the 
lakes and what, precisely, are they doing 
on fresh water? The answer to the first 
question is, in a nutshell, lack of sufficient 
employment on the home trade routes due 
to the great number of new ships built 
during and since the war. Certain trades 
exist, to be sure, in which the older and 
smaller ships could be used, such as the 
China coast trade, the Spanish fruit 
trade, the West Indies sugar trade, and, 
of course, the customary North Sea coal 
and timber trade. But so many ships are 
fighting for a living on these routes that 
rates have fallen to disastrous levels, and 
many owners have preferred to lay their 


ships up rather than to operate them with 
ruinous losses. 

Under these circumstances, Norwegian 
and Danish shipowners commenced to 
study every corner of the globe and its 
Seven Seas to see if there was any place 
in which their smaller ships could be 
used profitably. Finally they bethought 
themselves of an eighth sea—the fresh 
water ocean that stretches for over a 
thousand miles across the face of North 
America. Here there was, apparently, no 
such drastic depression as on the salt 
water trade routes, and though the idea 
must have seemed foolhardy to many, 
some owners decided to accept the risks 
and send a ship or two up the St. Law- 
rence to the Great Lakes. 

To be sure, there was a precedent for 
such an undertaking, for in 1863 the sloop 
Skjoldméen, of Bergen, made her way 
into the lakes, landed some passengers, 
and then loaded a cargo of wheat and 
provisions for the return voyage to Nor- 
way. She was followed the same year by 
the schooner Sleipner, and _ thereafter 
every few years witnessed the arrival of 
some Norwegian ship. With the coming of 
steam, however, even this occasional trad- 
ing dwindled 
steamers were never seen on the lakes, so 
far as the writer has been able to deter- 
mine, until the summer of 1923 when the 
Agga, Vesla, Otto Sinding, Jan, Fager- 
strand, and perhaps two or three other 
North Sea traders locked through the 
Welland Canal and presented themselves 
at Buffalo for grain cargoes. 

Consider for a moment the difference 
between a salt water voyage, such as the 
officers and crews of these ships were 
accustomed to, and a fresh water trip. On 
a salt water voyage the ship and her crew 
drop the harbor lights astern, and a 
month may pass before they make their 
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next landfall. There are hazardous days 
of fog, and there are storms that merci- 
lessly batter a ship for days on end, but 
there is generally ample sea room. Then 
again there are days and weeks of smooth 
sailing—“trade wind weather’’—when the 
ship almost runs herself, and a life at sea 
is more to be desired than great treasure. 

On the lakes there is all the hardship 
and none of the delight. The longest run 
in open water is that from Duluth, at the 
head of Lake Superior, to the locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie, a distance of some 500 
miles. The lakes are, indeed, landlocked 
seas, in which a storm-driven ship is never 
free from the danger of a lee shore. To 
the deep water mariner, accustomed to 
wide horizons and the-nearest land some 
hundreds, or even thousands, of miles dis- 
tant, it seems as though he were constant- 


ly in imminent peril of piling his ship up 
on the inhospitable shore. 

This is only one phase of lake naviga- 
tion, however, which makes the life of a 
blue water sailor on the lakes an unenvi- 
able one. His most grievous troubles are 
due to the Welland and St. 


River canals with their interminable ser- 


Lawrence 


ies of locks.* For twenty-five miles the 
Welland Canal, connecting Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, winds between the meadows 
and through the towns of Ontario, and 
for every mile there is a lock. Each lock 
is Just large enough to allow a ship of the 
dimensions of the average Norwegian or 
Danish vessel to enter with the aid of 
every maritime shoehorn available, and no 
sooner is the vessel released from one lock 
than she is forced to enter another a short 
distance ahead. 
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Oh! It is a weary and soul destroying 
passage, this “sailing” through the Wel- 
land at a snail’s pace, and many a skip- 
per has wished that he had never seen 
the odious canal. 

Not only does this constant stopping 
and tying up of the ship exasperate the 
captains; it also works havoc on the ship 
herself. So constantly is she coming up 
against concrete piers and bumping into 
obdurate lock walls, that her steel sides 
are dented in until she looks like a wash 
board. The underwriters, who in the long 
run must pay for all this damage, curse 
the Welland and all its ways as heartily 
as do the captains, but the Norwegian and 
Danish merchant marines must live, and 
they can live in this trade—though their 
men and ships pay a heavy price for the 
privilege. 

Leaving the Welland at Port Dal- 
housie, there is almost a day of clear sail- 
ing across Lake Ontario before the St. 
Lawrence River is entered at Kingston. 
Then comes another day and a half of 
tortuous navigation; twenty more locks 
which must be passed through to avoid 
swift rapids, many shallow spots where 
a hair’s breadth to one side or the other 
means disaster, and swift currents that 
often turn a ship broadside to the stream 
and put her out of control until she can 
steam upstream and thus regain mastery 
of her movements. 

Yes, it is an extraordinary series of 
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waterways for an ocean-going ship to 
travel over, and it is little wonder that 
the captains welcome the coming of No- 
vember when the lake season is at an end, 
and they load a cargo of wheat for Lon- 
don or Rotterdam, or fill their holds with 
dried fish destined for the sunny ports of 
Spain or Italy. 

That these ships pay their way on the 
lakes is a splendid testimony to the skill 
and economy of their operation, for they 
are in competition with much larger, 
though not, on that account, more sea- 
worthy vessels, which can earn a great 
deal more in a single trip. Thus, the aver- 
age ocean-going ship will carry only about 
55,000 bushels of wheat when loaded to 
the fourteen-foot draft permitted in the 
Welland Canal, while the specially con- 
structed “canallers’” will carry as much 
as 90,000 bushels. The freights paid are 
sufficient to make a profit for the larger 
ship, but for the smaller craft to show a 
profit requires most careful and judicious 
management. 

The success of the little North Sea 
traders on the Great Lakes is, in reality, 
just another example of their owners’ and 
captains’ ability to adapt themselves to 
difficult circumstances, to win out against 
the severest competition, and to take ad- 
vantage of any and every commercial op- 
portunity that its far-sighted directors 
can discover and develop. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
L 


U-S:-A: 


{| The businesslike manner in 
which President Hoover has 
approached the various mat- 
ters betore him has made an excellent 
impression. There are several problems 
carried over from the Coolidge adminis- 
tration which will demand consideration 
in the immediate future. President Hoo- 
vers familiarity with governmental ma- 
chinery is standing him in good stead, 
and it is clear from the utterances that 
have so far come from him that he has 
posted himself thoroughly on the needs 
of the country. {A decisive announce- 
ment was that in which he said that there 
must be no more leasing of Government 
oil reserves to private persons or con- 
cerns. As for patronage in the south- 
ern states, he minced no words in empha- 
sizing what are the duties of the party 
adherents in that section of the country, 
leaving the impression that sinecures were 
not to be expected during the Hoover ré- 
gime. One of the paramount questions 
for Congress to decide at the special ses- 
sion will be farm relief. It is known in 
advance of President Hoover’s first mes- 
sage that he will seek to make it unneces- 





sary for members of Congress to confer 
with him on the subject but will let the 
problem take its due course. { With re- 
spect to tariff revision, the President is 
expected to produce statistics showing 
within what limits the present schedules 
should be altered to protect American in- 
dustry. {No countries are more con- 
cerned than the Scandinavian in the Na- 
tional Origins provision of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924. It is worth noticing that 
when President Hoover issued his procla- 
mation, to go into effect July 1 unless ac- 
tion is taken by Congress in the meantime 
to repeal the provision, he declared that 
“while I am in favor of restricted and 


selected immigration I have opposed the 
National Origin basis. I therefore nat- 
urally dislike the duty of issuing the proc- 
lamation, and installing the new basis, but 
the President of the United States must 
be the first to obey the law.” {Should 
the law go into effect as planned, it would 
reduce Sweden’s quota from 9,561 to 
3,314; Norway’s from 6,453 to 2,377; 
Denmark’s from 2,789 to 1,181. Strong 
efforts are being made in many quarters 
to impress the Senate and the House of 
Representatives with the injustice of the 
new law. { It is to be borne in mind that 
when the first quota law went into effect 
after the World War, Sweden’s quota was 
37,863; Norway’s 12,202; Denmark’s 
5,619. The law of 1924 reduced the Scan- 
dinavian quota to 18,803. The further de- 
crease under the National Origins provi- 
sions would be 11,931 from the existing 
quota figures. {1 The first foreign ques- 
tion to occupy Colonel Henry L. Stimson 
as Secretary of State was limitation of 
armaments. Hugh Gibson, Ambassador to 
Belgium, was appointed head of the 
American delegation at the sessions of the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission, to 
{| Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
who as President of the International So- 
ciety for Exploration of the Arctic by the 
Airship will head the Graf Zeppelin ex- 
pedition to the North Pole next year, has 
the promise of the United States Govern- 
ment that a mooring mast will be erected 


meet in Geneva. 


in Alaska as an arctic base. 


NORWAY 


{ Democratic Norway, which 
surprised the world twenty- 
four years ago by preferring 
to remain a kingdom instead of establish- 
ing a republic, demonstrated its loyalty 
and attachment to the royal family in 
the most spontaneous way during the wed- 
ding festivities at Oslo in the middle of 
March. No event since 1905 has stirred 
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the imagination of the Norwegian people 
as the marriage of Crown Prince Olav 
and Princess Martha of Sweden. Every- 
one agrees that the Crown Prince could 
have made no happier match. {4 Ar- 
riving at Oslo on March 19, Princess 
Martha had a reception which could not 
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possibly have been more cordial. Karl Jo- 
han, the magnificent street leading from 
the Central Railway Station to the Royal 
Palace, looked its best in dazzling sun- 
shine, all houses gaily decorated with 
Norwegian and Swedish flags, garlands, 
and the monograms of the bridal couple. 
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Norwegian Government Railways 


Tue Weppinc CerEMONY IN Vor FRetsers KIRKE 


The upper part of the street was trans- 
formed into an imposing lane of gigantic 
ice pillars and flag poles. The young prin- 
cess was charming in light green cloak and 
hat of the same color. She was evidently 
moved by the enthusiasm of the immense 
crowd, lining the street and cheering vo- 
ciferously, while the couple drove in an 
open carriage from the station to the 
palace. The same scenes of enthusiasm 
took place in the afternoon of the same 
day when the Crown Prince and his bride 
made a drive of three hours’ duration 
through the capital, visiting all quarters 
of the city. The crowd lining the route 
was estimated at about 200,000. The re- 
ception was equally cordial in the working 
class districts and in the West End, and 
the carriage became practically filled with 
flowers. The festivities reached their 
climax on March 21, the wedding day. 
A more distinguished congregation has 


Norwegian Government Railways 
OscaRSHALL, THE SUMMER Patace WHERE 
THE Crown Prince AND His BRIDE 
Witt Live 


certainly never before assembled in Vor 
Frelsers Kirke. The royal persons were 
seated in the choir, the bridegroom with 
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his best man, the Duke of York, and the 
bride with her father, Prince Carl, on 
golden chairs in front of the altar. One 
of the most moving scenes in the simple, 
but very beautiful ceremony was when 
the bride, leaning on the arm of her fa- 
ther, entered the church and walked to 
her seat, preceded by two boy princes as 
pages and followed by her eight brides- 
maids, while student singers sang Sten- 
hammar’s “Sweden.” Bishop Lunde, who 
officiated, emphasized in his sermon the 
national importance of the wedding and 
expressed the hope that it would contrib- 
ute to strengthening the friendship be- 
tween Norway and Sweden. After the 
wedding a luncheon was given at the pal- 
ace, speeches being made by the King, the 
Crown Prince, Prince Carl, and President 
of the Storting Hambro. Shortly after- 
wards the bridal couple left for southern 
Europe by special train. {The Norwe- 
gian Consul-General at New York, Hans 
Fay, has been transferred to Melbourne. 
Mr. Fay will be replaced in New York 


by Mr. Ludvig Aubert, who for several 
years has been Consul-General at Mon- 
treal. Mr. H. H. Bryn, former Minister 
in Washington, goes to Montreal as Mr. 


Aubert’s successor. {1 The Norvegia Ex- 
pedition in the Antarctic has annexed 
Peter I’s Island on behalf of the Nor- 
wegian Government. The island was dis- 
covered by a Russian expedition in 1821 
and rediscovered by the French explorer, 
Charcot, but nobody has previously been 
ashore. The island is nine nautical miles 
long. The expedition has ascertained that 
neither the Thompson Island nor the ““The 
Chimneys” "Mr. Ellef Ringnes, 
who died on March 15 in his eighty-sixth 
year, was a prominent industrial leader 
who rendered great service to Arctic ex- 
ploration by his generous support of 
Fridtjof Nansen’s, Otto Sverdrup’s, and 
Roald Amundsen’s expeditions. Captain 
Sverdrup fixed Ellef Ringnes’ name to 
one of the islands which he discovered in 
the Canadian Archipelago. 


exist. 
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DENMARK 


{| When it is considered that 

the Madsen-Mygdal cabinet 

has been beset with many 
difficulties from the very start, it caused 
little surprise when the announcement 
came that it had failed to obtain a vote 
of confidence in the Folketing, and that 
as a result its resignation followed. What 
did cause some surprise, however, was the 
fact that it was not the military question 
which caused the fall of the Government, 
but the rather insignificant matter of sal- 
ary increases for civil employees. which 
the Rigsdag objected to. A general elec- 
tion for the Folketing was then decreed 
for April 23 by King Christian. 4 It is 
expected that a general realignment of 
the political parties will follow. The So- 
cial-Democrats are already sharpening 
their weapons for a decisive onslaught on 
any party that fails to come close to their 
idea as regards Denmark’s disarmament 
position. As opposed to their stand, Naval 
Commander Wenck writes in Berlingske 
Tidende that every tendency in Europe 
is toward adequate defense measures with- 
out extravagant outlays and that this ap- 
plies no less to countries supposedly neu- 
tral, such as the Scandinavian. { While 
the severe winter is now nothing but a 
memory, an incident in the return of King 
Christian from the royal visit to Spain il- 
lustrates the difficulties in negotiating the 
short distance from Warnemiinde to Ged- 
ser when it took eleven hours to cross, in- 
stead of the scheduled couple of hours. 
{| Among the many interesting events dur- 
ing the coming months are the Lutheran 
World Congress, to meet in Copenhagen, 
June 26 to July 4; The Danish-American 
festivities in Rebild Park, July 4; meet- 
ing of the United Danish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America; the Danish- 
Argentine Festival, Middelfart, July 9; 
the Second Scandinavian Technical School 
Conference, July 10; and later in the 
vear an international aviation conference. 
{ The Danish Government has consented 
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to an expedition to Greenland under the 
auspices of the German Government 
which defrays the cost. The expedition is 
to be led by the Austrian polar explorer, 
Professor Alfred Wegner, who accom- 
panied J. P. Koch during the latter’s 
journey across the inland ice. Professor 
Wegner came to Copenhagen to make ar- 
rangements, which include the establish- 
ing of three stations: in Perdlorfik in 
Umanak; in the center of Greenland, 
and on the east coast, at Scoresbysund. 
{The New Greenland Society has for- 
warded a petition to Denmark for closer 
contact with that country. Instead of 
bringing some few Eskimos to Denmark 
for educational purposes, the society 
wants Danes to have greater access to 
Greenland and assist in its development. 
The principal spokesman of the society is 
Captain Godfred Hansen, who was second 
in command of Amundsen’s expedition 
through the Northwest Passage. In order 
to make any changes in the administra- 


tion of Greenland, new legislation will be 


necessary. 


SWEDEN 


{| The Riksdag has voted ad- 

herence to the Kellogg Anti- 

war Pact, only the Commu- 
nists voting against it. {| On the initiative 
of the Swedish government a congress will 
soon be held in Stockholm to abolish pass- 
ports between the Scandinavian countries. 
{ Passenger and mail air service between 
Malm6 in southern Sweden and the Eu- 
ropean Continent has been resumed for the 
season by the Aéro-transport Company, 
Sweden’s national flying concern, which 
maintains inland and foreign air traffic. 
The Company has also announced the in- 
troduction of air return tickets at a dis- 
count of ten per cent and lower freight 
rates. Swedish shipping was hampered 
by drift ice in the Baltic Sea all through 
March, although the situation showed an 
improvement over the preceding weeks. 
The Russian ice breaker, Lenin, which 
Sweden chartered from the Soviet gov- 
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ernment, returned to its home _ port 
after having opened several shipping 
lanes in the pack ice along Sweden’s 
southeast coast. The large ice breaker 
owned by the city of Stockholm, which 
did heavy duty in the Baltic, went into 
dock in the capital. {The abundance of 
snow nearly everywhere in Sweden en- 
abled thousands of school children to en- 
joy winter sports for their Easter vaca- 
tions. The northern province of Jemt- 
land alone was visited by not less than 
2,000 boys and girls who went there to 
ski. The same situation obtained in other 
parts, and the Swedish State Railways an- 
nounced a new record number of passen- 
gers carried during the holidays. { The 
first Swedish winter sport victory ever 
won at Holmenkollen, near Oslo, was 
scored by Sven Utterstrém who took the 
first place in a 50 kilometer ski run in 
competition with some of Sweden’s and 
Norway’s best amateur runners. The third 
prize was won by another Swede, “Pete”’ 
Hedlund. This year’s Vasa Ski Run in 
Dalecarlia, the eighth to be staged, was 
won by F. Persson, a Lapp from Arje- 
ploug, who set a new record over the 90- 
kilometer route. { The Jubilee Fund, pre- 
sented to King Gustaf on his seventieth 
birthday by Swedes at home and abroad, 
and turned over by the monarch to Swed- 
ish medical institutions for the purpose of 
fighting cancerous diseases, showed a 
grand total of 5,043,000 kronor, according 
to the final accounting. {| The Nobel Prize 
winners will this year receive a new record 
sum of $46,300 each, as compared to $42,- 
060 in 1928 and $32,478 in 1927. {Nine 
provincial exhibitions and two commercial 
fairs will be held in Sweden this sum- 
mer in Gothenburg, Malmé, Umea, Ves- 
teras, Skainninge, Karlstad, Halmstad, 
Landskrona, Osby, Bollnas, and Gevle. 
Elaborate preparations are now being 
made for the big industrial art exposition 
to be held in Stockholm in 1930. { New 
telephone connections have been opened 
between Stockholm and Reval, and Stock-: 
holm and Warsaw. 
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Associates, paying $10.00 annually, receive the Review and Crassics. Life Associates, paying 
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Dr. Gleditsch Here 
Dr. Ellen Gleditsch, Fellow from Nor- 
way in 1913-14, is just completing a six 
weeks’ lecture tour extending all the way 
to the Pacific Coast. Dr. Gleditsch, who 
is instructor in the University of Oslo, is 
president of the International Federation 
of University Women, an organization 
which has a membership of 31,000 dis- 
tributed over forty-five countries. She is 
especially fitted for this post by her own 
wide experience. Having studied in Paris 
with Madame Curie and later at Yale, she 
has not only unusual linguistic ability, but 
she has learned to value the opportunities 
for study in foreign countries, more espe- 
cially to students at small universities. As 
the most important task of the Federation 
of University Women she regards the 
awarding of international fellowships. 
A good beginning has already been made, Wide World Studio 
but the purpose is to collect sufficient De. Evten Greprisce 
funds so that fellowships can be awarded 
from the interest on the money thus made the fellows. On her American tour Dr. 
available. A committee, of which the presi- Gleditsch is lecturing both on the Fed- 
dent of the Federation is ex-officio a mem-_ eration and on subjects from her own 
ber, meets annually in London to select _ scientific field which is radio-activity. 
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Nina Saemundsson’s Exhibition 
Through the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. George H. Cisco and under the aus- 
pices of the Foundation an exhibition of 
the sculpture of Miss Nina Saemundsson, 
the Icelandic sculptress, was held in the 
Kingore Gallery in the St. Regis Hotel 
from March 18 to March 30. The exhibi- 
tion was opened on Sunday, March 17, at 
a private showing to which three hun- 
dred distinguished persons were invited. 
Among those attending were Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, Fannie Hurst, Greta Nissen, 
and others. The exhibition aroused much 
interest, and pictures of Miss Saemunds- 
son and of individual pieces of her sculp- 
ture were reproduced in a number of the 
New York newspapers. Miss Saemunds- 
son’s art has received high praise in sev- 
eral countries. One of her large works 
was purchased by the government of her 
native Iceland, and while in Paris she 
was elected a member of the Société au 


Grand Palais. 


The Amundsen Fund 

The Committee for the Amundsen 
Memorial Meeting of Chicago held in Me- 
morial Hall on December 14, 1928, has 
generously presented the balance of its 
receipts, amounting to $413.94, to the 
Amundsen Memorial Fellowship Fund. 
The Chicago meeting was held under the 
auspices of a number of organizations and 
clubs, among which was the Chicago 
Chapter of the Foundation. 


The California Chapter 

The California Chapter met on Friday, 
March 8, in association with the Oakland 
Forum. The meeting was held at eight 
P.M., at the Hotel Oakland, more than 
eight hundred being present. Mr. Eric 
Frisell, President of the Chapter, pre- 
sided, and opened the meeting with a 
statement of the purposes and achieve- 
ments of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, followed by a brief account 
of the life of Edvard Grieg. Misses Grace 
and Esther Hjelte played Grieg’s Peer 
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Gynt Suite and Pianoforte Concerto. Con- 
sul C. E. Wallerstedt, Consul of Sweden 
in San Francisco, an honorary member of 
the Chapter and of the Oakland Forum, 
then introduced the speaker of the eve- 
ning, Miss Annie Florence Brown, former 
President of the Forum. Miss Brown gave 
an illustrated lecture entitled “Summer 
Days in Sweden.” Following the lecture 
Miss Brown announced the arrival of 
a splendid film of Sweden, which was 
shown. The meeting, which was excep- 
tionally enthusiastic, adjourned at half- 
past eleven. 

On Saturday, March 10, the Directors 
of the California Chapter gave a luncheon 
in honor of Mr. Leach at the Faculty 
Club of the University of California. Pro- 
fessor Walter Morris Hart, Dean and 
Vice-president of the University, repre- 
sented the University of California. After 
an informal speech by Mr. Frisell, Dean 
Hart welcomed Mr. Leach to California 
and its State University. Mr. Leach spoke 
most interestingly concerning the Founda- 
tion and its retiring Secretary, Mr. James 
Creese. He commended the California 
Chapter for its activity, and gave a brief 
account of his visit to the Pacific coast. 


The New York Chapter 

At the Club Night held at the Hotel 
Plaza on Friday, March 22, Mrs. Guy 
Wiggins gave an interesting account of 
the activities of the Travelers’ Aid So- 
ciety, and a charming program of songs 
was offered by Miss Edna Estwald, the 
Danish soprano. Later there was dancing 
and refreshments. 


Fellows of the Foundation 
Mr. Sven Hamilton, Industrial Fellow of 


the Foundation with the General Motors 
Export Company, after successfully com- 
pleting the term of his Fellowship, sailed 
for home on the Drottningholm, on March 
26. Mr. Helge Hendrickson, Industrial 
Fellow of the Foundation from Denmark 
with the Central Union Trust Company, 
after two successful years as a member 
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of the staff of that bank, also sailed on 
the Drottningholm, March 26. 

Mr. Gunnar Ohland, Industrial Fellow 
of the Foundation from Sweden, has ar- 
rived in the United States to take up his 
work with the Bank of Italy in San 
Francisco. 


A Gift to the Schofield Library 
Through the generosity of Mr. Fred- 


eric Schaefer of Pittsburgh, a Trustee of 
the Foundation, a new edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica has been presented 
to the Schofield Memorial Library. 


Professor Roosval 

Professor Johnny Roosval, Director of 
the Zorn Institute at the University of 
Stockholm, has completed a successful 
lecture tour of the United States arranged 
for him by the Foundation. He has filled 
lecture engagements in New England and 
in the Middle and Far West. While in 


Chicago he was the guest of Mr. C. S. 


Trustee of the Foundation. 


Professor Roosval sails for Sweden early 


Peterson, 


in May. 





NORTHERN 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Captain Lundborg’s Lecture Tour 
Captain Einar Paul Lundborg, of the 
Royal Swedish Flying Corps, began his 
American lecture tour, on how he rescued 
Nobile in the Arctic last summer, at Car- 
negie Hall March 25. His tour, which 
includes some forty lectures in our larger 
cities and Swedish-American centers, ex- 
tends as far as the Pacific Coast and is 
arranged under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Sons and Daughters of Sweden. The 
society’s president, Dr. Amandus John- 
son, presided at his New York lecture, 
where he was introduced by Vilhjalmar 
Stefansson, the Arctic explorer. Captain 
I.undborg’s book The Arctic Rescue has 
just been published by the Viking Press. 


Lectures on Northern Exploration 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the noted Ca- 
nadian-Icelandic explorer, has given this 
winter a course of lectures at the New 
School for Social Research in New York 
on Northern Exploration: A Section of 
the History of Geographic Discovery 
from the Mediterranean Point of View. 
In the lectures he emphasized particular- 
ly the discoveries made during the Viking 
Age in Iceland and Greenland, and the 
history of the Greenland Republic. 


A Saint Olav Film 

In connection with Norway’s celebra- 
tion of the 900th anniversary of the death 
of King Saint Olav in 1930, plans are 
being discussed for depicting his saga 
in an elaborate historical film. The more 
important and dramatic events of his life 
will be shown, culminating with a reén- 
actment of the King’s death at the battle 
of Stiklestad as a climax. While the plans 
for the film are taking definite form, their 
materializing is still contingent on secur- 


ing the necessary funds for so costly an 
undertaking. 


LIGHTS 


CapTaIn I.UNDBORG 


A Hans Christian Andersen Opera 

Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tale 
The Emperor’s New Clothes has been 
made into an opera in three acts by the 
young Danish composer, Finn H6ffding. 
It had its premiere early this year at the 
Royal Theater in Copenhagen where it 


achieved a marked success. 


A Painting by Jonas Lie as Wedding 
Gift to Crown Prince Olav 
Norwegian-Americans living along the 
Atlantic Coast have sent a painting by 
Jonas Lie as a wedding gift to Crown 
Prince Olav and Princess Martha. The 
picture is entitled “Herring Cove at 
Dawn,” and it won the Gregg Prize of 
$1,000 at the exhibition of the National 
Arts Club in January. 


More Ibsen Revivals 

Blanche Yurka and the Actors’ The- 
ater who revived The Wild Duck earlier 
in this present season, have now also 
played Hedda Gabler and The Lady from 
the Sea. The Fonnesbeck Players have 
given performances of The Doll’s House 
at their theater in Fifty-sixth Street. 
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Strindberg in England 

The Anglo-Swedish Literary Founda- 
tion, formed by George Bernard Shaw 
and financed by the Nobel Prize in Lit- 
erature awarded him, has begun publica- 
tion with a volume of Strindberg. The 
volume, which is entitled Easter and 
Other Plays, contains Pask, Dodsdansen 
I and II, Spdksonaten, and Drémspelet, 
all in new translation. The preface is by 
Professor J. G. Robertson, and there is 
also a short foreword by Minister Palm- 
stierna who explains the purpose of the 
undertaking. 






















BIOGRAPHY 


Recollections of an Immigrant. By An- 
dreas Ueland. Minton, Balch. 1929. $3.00. 

On the first page of his recollections Judge 
Ueland refers (though not by name) to his 
father, the great political leader, Ole Gabriel 
Ueland, who was chief of the peasant faction 
in the liberal movement in Norway in the nine- 
teenth century. The son says that, in spite of 
the father’s political prominence, the hom 
life on the little farm was maintained in the 
same spirit of unaffected simplicity. Perhaps 
it is in part the fine standards of his old home 
that have been influential in giving the author 
his sane and modest attitude toward his own 
attainments. The transition from grubbing at 
50 cents a day to an honored place in the civic 
life of Minneapolis has not led him into the 
proverbial fault of the self-made man—that of 
too much admiring his maker. The book is the 
expression of a personality that has been rip- 
ened and mellowed not only by much and eager 
living, but by reading and reflection. 

Not all the author’s reflections are equally 
pertinent, but special interest attaches to his 
opinions on the position of the immigrant. 
Judge Ueland clearly loves the country of his 
birth, and some of the most charming passages 
in his book describe his three visits to his old 
home. At the same time he warns his fellow 
Norwegian-Americans against facing back- 
ward. Not that he thinks there is any disloy- 
alty to America in their affection for the old 
country, but he believes the time of dual al- 








legiance should not be artificially prolonged. 
“No people can live a full life on the past or 
upon what is borrowed. Either means stagna- 
tien. That which is of most value and a con- 
tribution to the culture of the world must be 
evolved from our own lives and surroundings, 
. . . It must come from the farm, the forest, or 
the prairie.” 

There is something inspiring in this forward- 
facing of the pioneer. Nevertheless, I doubt 
whether the evolution of a pan-American cul- 
ture has been retarded for a single hour by 
the immigrant’s interest in the history, litera- 
ture, and art of his forebears. And even if this 
pan-American culture is being delayed, it will 
be the richer ultimately for stopping on the 
way to pick up the immigrant’s contribution. 
Culture can never be evolved in a moment and 
out of thin air. It must build on a past. It 
must derive from an inheritance, and why not 
Snorre and Bjérnson as well as Shakespeare 
and Milton—who, after all, were not Ameri- 
cans either. 
ff. AST. 


FICTION 


Peder Victorious, by O. E. Rélvaag. 
Harper’s. 1929. $2.50. 

The scene of Professor Rélvaag’s new novel 
is the same as that of his Giants in the Earth— 
a pioneer settlement in South Dakota, peopled 
largely by immigrants from Norway. But 
Peder Victoricus is the story, not of the immi- 
grants themselves, but of their children, The 
central character, who gives the book its title, 
is the youngest son of Per Hansa and his wife, 
Beret, whose tragic story was told in the ear- 
lier novel. The theme of Peder Victorious is 
Peder’s struggle to become an American. Be- 
ret, who has always felt herself a stranger in 
a strange land, wishes him to remain a Nor- 
wegian. She resents her children’s preference 
for the English language, and her resentment 
is intensified by the fact that Americanism, in 
the district where she lives, is represented by 
the Irish, whose faith is antagonistic to that of 
their Norwegian neighbors. When Peder falls 
in love with an Irish girl, Beret feels that her 
boy is lost to her, to his own people, and to his 
Ged. It is not until Per Hansa appears to her 
in a dream and commands her not to interfere 
with their son’s happiness that she becomes 
reconciled. Because Professor Rélvaag himself 
is a Norwegian by birth and an American by 
adoption, he is able to present the struggle 
between the two generations in a manner that 
is at once convincing and symnathetic to both 
sides. His Norwegians of the first and second 
generations are living persons whose counter- 
parts could have been found twenty-five years 
ago, or even later, in many parts of those 
States where large districts were settled by 
immigrants from Norway. Peder Victorious is 
not so great a book as Giants in the Earth, but 
it is, none the less, an important contribution 
to American literature. 
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TRAVEL A New Handbook to Norway. With Map 


: f Norway; Street Plans of Oslo, Bergen 

Denmark, the Land of the Sea Kings. By = ; ‘ + wees 

Clive Holland. With illustrations by A. arena, 6 em, ak oo 
Heaton Cooper. 4. § C. Black. 1928. trict Maps. London: Ward, Lock and Co. 


With the appearance of this book on Den- To their excellent series of continental and 
ssak: the thoes Geandinevien couutelen axe now British tourist handbooks, Ward, Lock and 
represented in Black’s Popular Series of Col- Company have recently added a volume on 
our Books; the volume on Sweden by Dudley Norway. It is nant doubt _the most complete 
Heathcote having been published in 1927, that and up-to-date guide to Norway published in 
os Merman wy & C, theme ote a English. Compact in form, although compris- 

Although this is not a guide book, the pic- ing more than 200 pages of text and sixty illus- 
tures and descriptions it contains will be wel- a - i 7 _— soe pl taggg eee 
comed and valued by every traveller, and also ee. en ter eee — ? — sae 
by those who do their travelling from an arm- choice of routes and many suggestions to the 
chair. Aside from the first two chapters which ag cis , ee Miehiahad 
summarize Denmark’s history down to the res- ae ch ee = sy een 
toration of Slesvig in 1920, the book is devoted ee concluding with « teraty note: of a 
to characterizations of the various provinces few Pa In this nate there might well be 
and islands, ending with Copenhagen. To this made some slight revisions in future editions. 
city, the center of Danish life, learning, and Gjeract’s History of the Norwegian People is 
pa im enutist asinaead chapters AEE gp omitted in the mention of histories of Norway 
art, s 9.9 a j ishe < : Ps N va) 
clusion we are given a general survey of social = English; and-G. Gathorne Fines Ss oe 
life and customs in town and country. is listed with books on sports instead of his- 

The author’s appreciative delineation is most tory. “Among the lighter reading” we find the 
happily supplemented by A. Heaton Cooper’s entry The Garland by Sigrid Undset, which 
paintings, reproduced in thirty-two color plates even in a very brief literary note is scarcely 
of great charm and beauty. adequate for an author of her importance. 


A.C. R. AzC, K. 
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ANDREAS 
UELAND 


eminent 
Norwegian 
American 
writes his 


RECOLLECTIONS 


of an 


IMMIGRANT 


The life story of a brilliant self-made American,— 
Judge Ueland who, possessed by a burning fever to 
set his star in America, began his career digging 
ditches, risked starvation to buy a $3.00 English dic- 
tionary, and became one of the most successful 
lawyers of the Northwest. His book is the consum- 
mate expression of that fortitude, endurance, and 
driving will characteristic of the Scandinavian emi- 
gration to our Northwest. $3.00 at booksellers 


MINTON, BALCH & COMPANY 
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A 
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Danish 
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makes his bow to 
the American public 
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BRANDoftheSEA 


By KNUD ANDERSEN 
Translated by Grace Isabel Colbron 


A powerful story of the sea and of how it 
possesses the souls of men who follow it. 
“A wholly unusual sea story, with the adven- 
ture more of the spirit. . Has vigorous 
action and infinite delicacy as well.” 


N.Y. Herald-Tribune $2.50 
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353 Fourth Ave. New York 
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TRADE NOTES 


NorweciaN Krarr Parer In Wide DEMAND 

Since the Norwegian paper mills first began the 
manufacture of what is known as Kraft paper, 
some thirty years ago, there has been a steady 
demand for this article by foreign countries. Eng- 
land is the greatest consumer of Norwegian Kraft, 
due largely to the ever widening use to which this 
paper can be put. One of the more recent uses is 
for the purpose of packing cement, these sacks pos- 
sessing exceptional strength as compared with other 
paper products. The sacks are manufactured ac- 
cording to a patented system. Other countries are 
following Norway in the manufacture of Kraft 
paper which, however, by its very name shows that 
it is of Norwegian origin. 


SwepisH _Co-oPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Enrers New Frevpds 

The Swedish Co-operative Association, which is 
the largest wholesale and retail organization in the 
country, is to expand, and invade a new field, the 
manufacture of artificial fertilizers. A large plant 
has just been purchased from the Stockholm Super- 
phosphate Company, including all the machinery 
and stock on hand. Another plant is planned for 
the southern province of Scania. The association is 
also contemplating going into the manufacture of 
paper and wood pulp, and the importation and 
sales distribution of gasoline. 





SKF Orrices 1s New HEADQuaRTERS 

SKF Industries, Inc., 40 East 34th Street, New 
York, announces that the Buffalo, Detroit, and San 
Francisco District Offices of the company are now 
located in new headquarters to better serve SKF 
customers. The personnel of the various offices re- 
mains the same. 

The Buffalo office has moved from 517 Manu- 
facturers and Traders Building to Main and Gen- 
esee Streets; Detroit from 6520 Cass Avenue to 
2820 East Grand Boulevard; San Francisco from 


lls New Montgomery Street to 221 Eleventh 
Street. 





Denmarx’s Burren Export GREATEST 
Recent figures covering the exports of Danish 
butter give a total of 140,000 tons as compared 


sn New Zealand which comes next with 74,000 
ons, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


STAVANGER PRESERVING COMPANY 


Largest and Most Modern Canning Factory in Stavanger, Norway 
Established 1873 


ee 


Ask for ‘* Crossed Fish’? — and you will be satisfied 


su- FISH BALLS 
~ FISH CAKES 
= FISH PUDDING 













An After Dinner Cheese 
of Rare Delicacy and Flavor 


Sold in leading Stores throughout the World 


Served on “Norce” over the North Pole, also on 
> 99 


“GraF-ZEPPELIN’S” Trans-Atlantic Flight. 


B. WESTERGAARD & CO., 


IMPORTERS 


187-189 West 9th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 


Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 


Lunch with Swedish Smérgasbord $1.00 
Dinner with Swedish Smérgasbord $1.75 


A La Carte all Day Concert Orchestra 





































































TRAVEL 


For Accommodations and Tickets on 


“Stella Polaris’’ ‘Prince Olav’’ 
and ‘“‘Meteor’”’ 


NORWAY 


CRUISES 


And all Travel by Rail, Steamer or 
Automobile in 


NORWAY, SWEDEN and 
DENMARK 


Consult 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
280 Broadway Worth 2723 New York City 

CHR. T. RAVEN, Director 


For 20 years we have successfully directed 
Complete Scandinavian Tours for 
American Tourists 


S urgical Instruments 
of **Stainless Steel ’’ 


Made by STILLE- WERNER, Stockholm, 
Sweden, and sold in this country by 


STILLE-SCANLAN 
NEW YORK 
The first to be made of ‘‘Stainless 
Steel’ and the first to beintroduced 
to the American market—Stille- 
Scanlan instruments alone com- 
bine a century of professional co- 
operation in the detailed designing 
and expert making of the finest sur- 
gicalinstruments in the world—and 
the proper application of ‘‘Stain- 
less Steel’? in their construction. 


STILLE-SCANLAN 


522 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


M/Y STELLA POLARIS 6000 Tons 


THE BERGENSKE 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
(B. & N. Line) 


BERGEN, NORWAY 


Midnight Sun Cruises 


June 6th, June 20th, July 4th, 
July 18th 


M/Y STELLA POLARIS from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, (Tyne Commission Quay) to the 
NORTH CAPE and Fjords of Norway. 
3,305 Miles—13 Days. Fares from £38 per 
berth. 


On August Ist: From Newcastle-on-Tyne 
to the Fjords, North Cape, SPITZBERGEN 
and PACK ICE. 4,387 Miles—2o0 Days. 


Fares from £58 per berth. 


Northern Capitals Cruise 
August 23rd 


From Newcastle-on-Tyne to Oslo, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Danzig, 
Leningrad, Kiel Canal, Amsterdam (for Le 
Hague and Rotterdam) and HARWICH. 


19 Days. Fares from £38 per berth. 


Fjord Cruises 
by S/Y METEOR, 4000 Tons 
Fortnightly from Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
Bergen. 
Through Carriages are run from London 
(King’s Cross) to Tyne Commission Quay 
on days of sailing. 


For Illustrated Booklets apply to any 
of the principal Tourist Agencies 


ll 
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Y)| —ARE you 

. AT HEART? 
lr so you owe it to yourself to visit 
the famed lands of the Vikings. 

stle- Lands of breath-taking and primitive 

the scenic beauty—of snow-capped peaks 

way. and winding fjords, towering crags and 

a foaming waterfalls—and tiny villages 
nestling in verdant valleys. 

~ GREENLAND—ICELAND—SPITZBERGEN 

at The Nortu Care and SCANDINAVIAN 

Capitals 
—briefly is the itinerary, but all the 
while your home is the luxurious 
g S. S. RELIANCE 

pe - . . 

ae the Ideal Cruising Steamer. 

ae Sail from New York on June 29th— 

; your chance to do the unusual! 
Seven short cruises—from 16 to 26 
days—will be made from Hamburg 
by the “ResoLuTe”, “OcEANA” and 
ORINOCO.” 
and 
Write for descriptive literature 

ndon 

. 

uy || HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
39 Broadway LINE New York 

y Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Sa 
Francisco, tor eee, phew Wie a a 

or local tourist agents 
— Eee 
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NORTHERN 
WONDERIANDS 
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ATLANTIC 
STOCKHOLM 


Newly opened American 
Hotel with all the Comfort 
the American Travelers are 
used to. 





Located in the centre of the 
City, and still the most quiet 
hotel in town. 





Moderate Rates 





Luxurious Restaurant; splen- 
did Kitchen and excellent 
Service at popular Prices. 


@ 


Telegraphic Address 


ATLANTHOTELLET 
STOCKHOLM 









| 





TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


SHIPPING NOTES 


GrowtH oF NorWEGIAN MERCHANT FLEET 


The Norwegian Veritas reports that the net in- 
crease in the mercantile fleet of that country for 
1928 exceeds the increase in 1927 by nearly dou- 
ble. At the present time the fleet consists of 
1782 vessels above 100 tons register with a gross 
tonnage of 3,028,000. On January 1, there was build- 
ing in Norwegian yards and abroad a tonnage of 
approximately 38,500 and 260,000 tons respectively. 
The salient feature of the added tonnage is the 
building of large motor ships. 


Lin KING SCANDINAVIA AND THE PACIFIC 


After having established a route between Scan- 
dinavia and the Pacific ports of North America 
some years ago, the Johnson Line of Stockholm 
has been adding new ships, the latest of which, the 
M/S Margaret Johnson, is of the same type as the 
sister ships Axel Johnson and Annie Johnson. The 
Margaret Johnson was built by the Géta Shipyards 
and is of 10,900 tons displacement. Besides accom- 
modations for 20 first-class passengers and 30 tour- 
ist passengers, the cargo space is especially ar- 
ranged with a view of transporting tropical fruit 
to Scandinavia. The Scandinavian-Pacific coast 
service of the Johnson Line is operated under the 
name of the Nordstjernan Line. 


ImpROvED NAVIGATION TRAINING 


In the Danish Rigsdag the question of an im- 
proved navigation training for officers has been dis- 
cussed with a view to granting a subsidy for that 
purpose. Recommendations were made to pay spe- 
cial attention to sailing ships, and the East Asiatic 
Company was pointed to as maintaining a high 
standard of ships of this class. The heroic action 
of the crew of the Estonia, in saving the lives of 
the wrecked German ship in mid-ocean under the 
most difficult conditions, was emphasized as re- 
dounding to the credit of Danish seamanship. 


Panama Canaz Trarric INCREASING 


During the month of January of the present year 
603 commercial ships passed through the Panama 
Canal, paying toll amounting to $2,503,000. These 
vessels carried 2,859,000 tons of cargo. The canal 
is now earning approximately $30,000,000 annually, 
and the cargo tonnage for the present year is esti- 
mated at more than 30,000,000 tons. 


Rvusstan-ScANDINAVIAN CONFERENCE 


At the recent conference of Russian and Scandi- 
navian maritime interests held in Copenhagen, steps 
were taken toward greater co-operation between 
the respective countries in matters affecting various 
aspects of shipping. Finland is particularly inter- 
ested in view of the country’s increased foreign 
trade. Committees were appointed to formulate 
plans to be laid before the next conference, a year 
hence. 


Suipe-PLane SYSTEM IS THE CHAPMAN Pian 


A “steamship and airplane” service between Eu. 
rope and the midwest section of the United States 
is planned by the P. W. Chapman Company which 
recently purchased the Leviathan and ten othe; 
steamships from the United States Government 
According to this program, passengers will be 
able to board an airplane as soon as their vessel 
arrives in New York, and land in Chicago or De. 
troit the same evening. 


TRAVEL 


Preasure Cruises UNDER THE NORWEGIAN Fag 


The Bergenske Steamship Company, which dur- 
ing the summer season runs regularly scheduled 
cruises from England to the Norwegian Fjords and 
the North Cape up to Spitsbergen and the Pack 
Ice, now announces two autumn cruises, one to 
the Mediterranean and the North Coast of Africa 
in September, and one along the Atlantic coast 
from Southampton to Lisbon and return in Octo- 
ber. These cruises are to be made with the com- 
pany’s magnificent new motor yacht Stella Polaris, 
a six-thousand ton ship with several de luxe cabins 
and not less than 35 bath rooms. In November the 
Stella Polaris will leave Southampton on an all- 
winter cruise to the China Seas and the East Indian 
Islands. The cruise will take 106 days, the passen- 
gers being limited to 200, and places of calling in- 
clude the French Riviera, Cairo, down the Suez and 
the Red Sea to Aden, across to Ceylon, Borneo, 
Java, Singapore, the Philippines, Siam, Calcutta, 
Bombay, and many other places on the 23,000 miles 
long journey. The company has recently issued 
illustrated booklets of these tours obtainable at the 
principal tourist offices. 


Cruise To NorTHERN WONDERLANDS 


The Hamburg-American Line arranges this sun- 
mer a cruise to the North on the steamer Reliance. 
The cruise leaves New York June 29, sailing along 
the coast of Greenland, across to Iceland, up to 
Spitsbergen and southward to the North Cape from 
where the cruise traverses the leading Fjords and 
makes stops at many places of interest to tourists. 
On the homeward trip calls are made at Osho, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Boulogne, and Hamburg. 


Rounp-Trip TicKETs ON THE 
ScanpDINAvIAN Lines ReEpDucED 

For the accommodation of travelers who are able 
to make their visits to the Scandinavian countries 
in the “off” travelling season, all the Scandi: 
navian Lines have established a 10 per cent redut- 
tion in the regular rates for Cabin tickets effectivt 
on prepaid round trip tickets only. The reduced 
rates affect eastward sailings between August I 
and May 15, and westward sailings between Octo 
ber 16 and July 15. It is expected that this redut 
tion will distribute the heavy summer traffic ove! 
a longer period and result in better accommods: 
tions for the travelling public. 
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